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1. Wittgenstein as Misogynist 


n a remark not untypical of Wittgenstein commentators, Joachim 
Schulte writes: “He had a great many prejudices—against women and dogs, 
for example—but this is not unusual and only noted when the person in 
question is famous enough.” 2 R. Haller’s observation concerning the impact 
of the misogynistic philosophy of Otto Weininger on Wittgenstein explicitly 
begs the question of Wittgenstein’s attitudes to women, professing interest 
solely “in the deeper philosophical common ground that exists between 
them.” 3 Both commentators dismiss Wittgenstein’s remarks on women as of 
little or no philosophical interest compared with the “deeper” issues of his 
thought. Ironically enough, in Haller’s case this deeper issue is supposed to 
be Wittgenstein’s views on ethics. The thought that a philosopher’s views on, 
and treatment of, women may have a bearing of some moment on his ethics 
or philosophical psychology does not seem to occur to Haller or Schulte. 

To make matters worse, Anglo-American commentators are unaware of, or 
maintain a stony silence on, Wittgenstein’s views on women. For them, such 
views are irrelevant to his philosophical thought and possibly causes for em¬ 
barrassment. The disciple/commentator, like a loving teenager who witnesses 


a parental faux-pas, feels embarrassed on behalf of the master-penseur. The 
ensuing awkward silence suggests that commentators think of Wittgenstein’s 
attitudes to women as private, trivial eccentricities which should not be allowed 
to intrude on the objective, public discourse of philosophy. 

This perception of irrelevance is perhaps an instance of the more general 
view in analytic philosophy that socio-cultural context is always irrelevant 
to the works of rationality, for such works are exclusively the products of 
logical considerations. It seems to me that the life of the author, her back¬ 
ground, her situatedness, the contexts and conditions of work may shed 
light on the philosophy. The automatic detachment of the work from the 
worker, the text from the writer when trying to understand a work or a text 
is a prejudice that often works against the project of understanding itself. 
While textual considerations are necessary, they may not be sufficient to 
reconstruct the full sense and meaning of an author’s remarks. Readers for 
whom there is nothing but the text capture what they, in their own setting, 
take the words to mean, but they may miss what the author meant in her own.! 
setting. Again, in cases of textual ambiguity or conflicting yet equally 
plausible interpretations, extra-textual considerations, such a biographical 
or socio-cultural information, can help us to resolve ambiguity or decide 
between conflicting interpretations. This is especially so in reamH 
Wittgenstein for whom the either/or of meaning or use, text or context, w 
a major source of philosophical illusion. Furthermore, those who a 
deter us from using biographical sources to shed light on the text forg^HBJ 
Wittgenstein himself thought that such sources could be relevant. 1 '* 
sometimes said that a man’s philosophy is a matter of temperametiii 
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one say such a thing to a woman unless to acknowledge that she at least 
takes philosophy seriously? The perplexity of the utterance lies in the fact 
that its context seems to make it self-defeating. Wittgenstein makes his 
assertion to someone whom he knows to be a conspicuous counter-example 
to it! 

His respect for Elizabeth Anscombe is predicated upon her prior mascu- 
linization, the effacement of her femaleness on the part of Wittgenstein as 
a precondition for his acceptance of her philosophical talents. Wittgenste¬ 
in’s misogynistic attitudes are in line with the greater part of the philosophi¬ 
cal tradition of the West 12 and cannot be accounted for merely in terms of 
his personal idiosyncrasies nor simply in terms of the prevailing attitudes 
of his time, although these may well have had their place. They are also 
embedded in his philosophy, and must be more closely examined if we are 
to achieve a richer understanding of the intimate connection between 
Wittgenstein’s life and his philosophical activity. For him, philosophy is 
essentially a personal endeavour. He reminds us of this when he says “work¬ 
ing in philosophy ... is really a working on oneself. On one’s own way of 
seeing things. On one’s own interpretation and what one expects of them.” 13 

If this is so for Wittgenstein, then it is natural to expect that a gradual 
change in his philosophy will also signal a personal transformation. I intro¬ 
duce considerations of chronology, time and circumstance to register an 
evolution of Wittgenstein’s attitude toward women. For when Wittgenstein 
said what, are vital to probing the question whether his misogyny affected 
his philosophy. I argue that Wittgenstein accepted Weininger’s views at one 
time and rejected them later without ceasing to admire Weininger or his 
work. In particular I claim that the young Wittgenstein, the Wittgenstein of 
the Tractatus, endorsed Weininger’s views on women and sex, while the 
mature Wittgenstein, the Wittgenstein of the Investigations, of the later 
philosophy, repudiated them. Furthermore, this re-evaluation of Weininger 
was an ongoing affair proceeding in tandem with Wittgenstein’s struggle 
with his own sexuality and with his own Jewishness. 14 

2. The Wittgenstein/Weininger Riddle 

What explains these deeply rooted, visceral reactions to womeai? The I 
link that may shed light on these strange remarks about women is the tigurc I 
of Otto Weininger. To be sure, the young Wittgenstein’s antipathy to women I 
was shaped primarily by his culture, his city, his upbringing, his terrifying, 
tyrannical, traditionally-male father, not by his reading Weininger. 1 he idea 
that we pick up such attitudes by reading a book in early adulthood violate 
our sense of how people come to be what they are. I suggest however u 
Wittgenstein found a philosophical rationalization for such attitudes in d 
works of Otto Weininger. For Weininger’s work can be seen as providli 
articulation and justification of misogynist attitudes by illuminating! 
alleged cognitive core. Here my central concern is to explore simtlai 
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to combat Freud’s methods of interpreting dreams, yet the remark is notable 
for its autobiographical revelation that sex was a big problem in his life. 
‘The fact is that whenever you are preoccupied with something, with some 
trouble or with some problem which is a big thing in your life as sex is, 
for instance, then no matter what you start from, the association will lead 
finally and inevitably back to the same theme.” 19 This being the case, it is 
not difficult to see that Wittgenstein would be receptive to the spirit of 
Weininger’s book and to his ideas about women. 

In any event, Wittgenstein greatly admired Weininger and recommended 
his works to his English friends. G.E. Moore’s cool reception of Sex and 
Character prompted Wittgenstein to explain in a letter that “It is true that 
Weininger is fantastic but he is great and fantastic. It isn t necessary or 
rather not possible to agree with him but the greatness lies in that with which 
we disagree. It is his enormous mistake which is great, i.e. roughly speaking 
if you add a negation sign to the whole book it says an important truth. 20 
Wittgenstein’s enthusiasm for Weininger is not unqualified, and there are 
moments when Wittgenstein distances himself in a somewhat defensive 
way from some of Weininger’s views. 

In Sex and Character Weininger makes the following claims: 

Human beings are bisexual individuals; they are a mixture of the pure 
male and the pure female archetype. “There exist only the intermediate 
stages between absolute males and females, the absolute conditions 
never presenting themselves.” 21 Again, “Living beings cannot be de¬ 
scribed bluntly as of one sex or another. The real world from the point of 
view of sex may be regarded as swaying between two points, no actual 
individual being at either point, but somewhere between die two.” 22 

“Man is the microcosm, a mirror of the universe.” 23 The cosmos is not 
merely reflected in man, but the entire world is in such human beings, 
especially in the great artist or real genius. “The great artist like the 
great philosopher possesses the whole world in himself; they are the 
conscious microcosms. 

Women are “mindless,” “non-moral,” inferior to men, lacking a soul 
and incapable of genius; 

Sexual contact with women despiritualizes men; therefore sexual ab¬ 
stinence is a precondition of the development of spirit and genius. 

There can be no justification for sex, neither within marriage nor f 
procreation. 25 

In describing men and women, Weininger’s Platonism shows thf^Wj 
He still searches for essential unities and tries to grasp t e ess . 
particular. He intends to construct an ideal type that generates 
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you thinking about, logic or your sins?’—‘Both’—was the reply. 

So Wittgenstein’s strong, almost physical reaction of disgust can be seen 
as more than a mere revulsion at witnessing a prelude to pairing. Looking 
at this through Weininger’s lens, the reaction involves a tacit appraisal that 
the flirting women students were dishonest. They exhibited a form of self- 
deceptive hypocrisy: giving the impression that they were after knowledge 
when in reality they were chiefly sexually motivated. For “Woman is en¬ 
grossed exclusively by sexuality, not intermittently, but throughout her life. 
Pairing is the supreme good for woman; she'seeks to effect it always and 
everywhere .... One of the deepest problems of woman is her duplicity ... 
which is so great as to conceal even from the woman herself what is the real 
essence of her nature.” 28 If woman is characterized as having an “incapac¬ 
ity for the truth” and for self-knowledge, then it is hardly surprising that 
being a woman and being a philosopher seeking truth and self-knowledge 
is impossible. If a woman is at bottom always after “pairing”, then it follows 
that she cannot be single-minded or “dead-earnest” about her studies. She 
is always double-minded, she is never wholly what she appears to be. 

I have given textual basis for the claim that the young Wittgenstein’s 
attitudes toward women are not only consistent with Weininger’s views but 
the latter provide a philosophical framework for their elaboration and justi ¬ 
fication. Interpreters who would still wish to regard his attitudes to women 
and sexuality as a mere psychological idiosyncrasy, as in some sense 
groundless, as having nothing to do with his “official” philosophy, arc 
cutting us off from an important source, avowed by Wittgenstein himself, 
for reconstructing his personality and philosophy. 

3. A Change in Our Own Attitude 

“If life becomes hard to bear, we think of a change in our circumstances. 
But the most important and effective change, a change in our own altitude, 
hardly even occurs to us, and the resolution to take such a step is very 
difficult for us.” 29 Adapting this observation from Culture and Value to my 
purpose, I suggest that Wittgenstein took such a difficult step and his alti¬ 
tude towards women changed over time. 

Here is a chronological sketch of the salient points. The episode j 
disgust at the conduct of flirting female students occurred at age 20 
between 1908 and 1910. David Pinsent’s diary dates Wittgenstein’s dcc« 
ration of opposition to women’s suffrage to 1913. Wittgenstein s corit 
dence with Paul Engelmann between 1917 and 1925 is replete JjWB 
self-accusation, shame and guilt. He calls himself ‘indecent. rottfl^^H 
swine.’ His letters and postcards are haunted by a consciousness 
guilt and transgression, by a despair over his inability t- ! u \ r ^° n l ur ity 
sexual desires, whether homosexual or heterosexual, by a longing ■ 

and by a preoccupation with suicide. 30 Wittgenstein’s lelter to - JJ9H 
is dated late summer 1931 and comes in the wake of a two yet 
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a counter-example to some of the prejudices he had shared with Weininger. 
There is nothing in Ms. Anscombe’s retelling of this incident to favour one 
reading or the other. But, let us face it, even as a joke, it casts a Weiningerian 
shadow. 


4. Dangerous Phrases 

From the start, Weininger systematically distinguishes between actual, 
individual, biological women and men on the one-hand, and the masculin¬ 
ity/femininity archetypes posited in his theory on the other hand. He is best 
read as deconstructing the rigid sexual dichotomy of male/female on the 
basis of anatomy and physiology. Consider: “Absolute sexual distinctions 
between men on the one side and women on the other do not exist.... There 

exist all sorts of intermediate conditions between male and female_sexual 

transitional forms.... Intermediate sexual forms are normal not pathological 
phenomena, in all classes of organisms, and their appearance is no proof of 
physical decadence.” 35 Weininger proceeds to forge social and evaluative 
constructs out of such sexual categories in terms of the more or less femi¬ 
nine and the more or less masculine. He gestures towards this when he says: 
“being male or female, is not inherited, but is independent of all heredity 
factors and seems to come into being spontaneously.” Methodologically he 
supposes the existence of an ideal man, and of an ideal woman, as sexual 
types, although these types do not actually exist. Such types not only can be 
constructed, but must be constructed” if we are to understand. The real 
purpose is “to reach the type, the Platonic Idea.” 36 Eventually, being a mars 
or woman is transfigured becoming a matter of moral achievement and 
degradation respectively. 

There is sufficient interpenetration or overlapping of male and female 
attributes in individuals to allow women to transcend, but never completely 
overcome, their inferior condition. It is this ambiguity that allows Wittgen¬ 
stein to adopt his views yet distance himself form them at the same time. 
What then is “great” about Weininger for Wittgenstein? Recall that for 
Wittgenstein he is both ‘great” and “fantastic”—that for Wittgenstein We- m 
ininger made an “enormous mistake.” But in what sense, and what is the 
nature of the mistake for Wittgenstein? What does it mean to negate W'ein- 
inger’s entire book— to negate each assertion, or its central thesis? 

The latter, surely. But then the question arises how the negation of We- i 
ininger’s central theme that Woman and femininity are the sources of all evil I 
is to be understood. Could Wittgenstein mean that “Weininger captured the I 
essential characteristics of man and Woman but charged the wrong sus¬ 
pect?” 37 This interpretation strikes me as wrong-headed. It has W ittgenstein I 
subscribing to Weininger’s Platonism. That the mature Wittgenstein wotlU I 
give the nod to stipulative, evaluatively loaded definitions of Man a&tfj 
Woman strains credulity. The suggestion is completely out ol alignment 
with the resolute anti-essentialism of the late philosophy. So ’Mao and 
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as late as 1950, Wittgenstein engages him saying that contrary to Weininger 
‘There is nothing outrageous in saying that a man’s character may be influ¬ 
enced by the world outside him. Because that only means that, as we know 
from experience, men change with circumstances.” 42 

The most straight-forward interpretation of Wittgenstein’s remark to 
Moore would be that Wittgenstein finds Weininger’s intellect “great”— that 
Weininger’s argumentation is “brilliant” but that the content of Weininger’s 
work is wrong, i.e. that the mature Wittgenstein does not buy Weininger’s 
gender-theory. But Wittgenstein did not especially value argumentation, nor 
does Weininger offer much. What is true is that Weininger is relentless in 
the consistency he exhibits in following ideas through to their ultimate 
consequences, for instance, the idea of the bisexuality of living beings, the 
idea of solipsism, the idea of the feminine. This relentless consistency drove 
him to such extreme conclusions that Moore diagnosed his premises as 
“fantastic,” an appraisal with which Wittgenstein concurs. There is little 
difficulty in seeing the appropriateness of “fantastic” and a lot of difficulty 
about the “greatness” of Weininger. 

5. What Is So Great About Weininger? 

If Wittgenstein agrees with Moore that Weininger’s premises are “fantas¬ 
tic,” does Wittgenstein see Weininger as making a piece of disguised non¬ 
sense manifest? Of course Weininger would not describe himself this way, 
but perhaps Wittgenstein’s fascination with him has more to do with what 
Weininger is doing than with what he is saying. This perspective fits with 
the importance Wittgenstein assigns to explorations of nonsense: “Don’t, 
for heaven’s sake, be afraid of talking nonsense! But attend to your non¬ 
sense.” 43 Perhaps attending to Weininger’s nonsense, e.g., his definition of 
woman and femininity as arational, amoral, as sexuality itself, helps to 
make patent the disguised nonsense of traditional essentialist definitions of 
female human identity. This in turn makes ethical demands on readers: to 
reject such theories and to act with respect towards women as individuals. 

It is as if Wittgenstein had a similar attitude to Weininger’s nonsense as 
he had toward his own in the Tractatus. In this work Wittgenstein imagina¬ 
tively enters and engages philosophical nonsense, that is to say, he tries to 
see it as sense and then rejects it as a solution to philosophical perplexities. 
He writes, “My propositions are elucidatory in this way: he who uodpf^ 
stands me finally recognizes them as senseless, when he has climbed out 
through them, on them, over them. He must, so to speak, throw away the 
ladder after he has climbed up on it.” 44 Cora Diamond draws our attention 
to the fact that Wittgenstein marks a difference in the above passage be* 
tween “understanding me” and “understanding my propositions. I he letter 
involves an imaginative engagement with the language of the Tractatus, at 
attempt to see sense in nonsense, as it were. The former means to graspJI 
author’s ethical intention and to reject the Tractarian propositions as pU 
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despise them; according to my ideas, this method should be reversed.” 51 

This is accompanied by Weininger’s instance on splitting theoretical 
contempt for the idea of the feminine, for woman, from practical behaviour 
to actual women, hence the strange but strategic utterance “No one has the 
right to denounce or defame woman however inferior she must be consid¬ 
ered.” 52 Weininger despised the traits with which women were traditionally 
linked; he had theoretical contempt for the prevailing conception of woman 
which debased their humanity and that of men who also had such traits. He 
says, ruthlessly driving home the prevailing conception of woman: “If it be 
the case that womanliness is simply immorality, then woman must cease to 
be womanly and try to be manly.” 53 In the preface to his book Weininger 
wrote, “Horror at my own deed would overtake me were I only destructive 
here ... perhaps the affirmations in my book are less than articulate, but he 
who has ears to hear will hear them.” Wittgenstein seems to have had such 
‘ears.’ “Woman,” affirms Weininger, “must be looked upon as an individual 
and as if she were a free individual not as one of a species, not as a sort of 
creation from the various wants of man’s nature.” 54 Weininger, as Wittgen¬ 
stein pointed out to Drury, recognized at the age of twenty, before anyone 
else had taken much notice, the future importance of the ideas that Freud 
was putting forth in his first book Studies in Hysteria. 55 It seems to me that 
one such idea is the idea of projection. Weininger suggests that the then 
prevailing, dominant conception of woman is a projection of man. He 
writes: “It is man’s sexuality which first gives woman existence as woman. 
Woman will exist as long as man’s guilt is inexpiated, until he has really 
vanquished his own sexuality.” 56 For Weininger the problem of humanity is 
bound up with the solution of the woman problem. It is not soluble for man 
alone. Man has to consider woman even if he only wishes to redeem him¬ 
self. Weininger writes towards the end of his book: “If anyone should think 
it a high flown idea that man should respect woman as an entity, a real 
existence, and not use her merely as a means to an end, that he should 
recognize in her the same rights and the same duties (those of building up 
one’s own moral personality) as his own, then he must reflect that man 
cannot solve the ethical problem in his own case, if he continues to lower 
the idea of humanity in the woman by using her simply for his own pur¬ 
poses.” 57 

In Weininger’s split between theoretical contempt for Woman and Poe¬ 
tical behaviour to women, it is possible to discern the eclipse of theory a 
the emerging primacy of practice as a developing philosophical theme, 
where morality ought to be less a matter of what is said than what is or 
in daily life practices. Wittgenstein may have been sympathetic to 8 
priorizing of moral action over ethical theorizing which may well exp * 
further his admiration for Weininger. 

My approach has been to put Weininger’s thesis in its appropna e .t 
text, to get a grip on where the man who made it was standing, cl 
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but the ethical affirmations of respect evident in conduct remains. 

Given that woman for Weininger epitomizes sexuality itself and lives 
entirely unconsciously, she does not even inhabit the moral realm, possess¬ 
ing inclinations only for motherhood and prostitution. To avoid sexual rela¬ 
tions with her is to treat her ethically, that is, to give her no opportunity for 
indulging in her own base female nature, as well as allowing the male to 
pursue the spiritual life. The basis for such views is a privileging of ‘the 
mind’ and the denigration and fear of ‘the body.’ There is an underlying 
dualism here reminiscent of Plato and Descartes that the later Wittgenstein 
radically critiqued. He notes in a 1931 entry: “It is humiliating to have to 
appear like an empty tube which is simply inflated by a mind.” 59 Elabora¬ 
tions of this change of attitude are evident in the later philosophy. 

Weininger’s ban on sexuality and his lack of interest in the propagation 
of the human species have surprising implications; there is no justifiable 
basis for the family, nor for the patriarchal social system that enshrines it. 
From the Weiningerian point of view, patriarchy can only be seen as ethi¬ 
cally incoherent. In their own bizarre way, Weininger’s views challenge and 
repudiate the patriarchal cultural mores and values of his time, including the 
patriarchal assertion that women should be subject to men, both economi¬ 
cally and sexually. If woman is a nymphomanical phallus-worshipper, then 
her liberation depends upon man withholding sex from her. Weininger’ 
interest in women’s liberation from dependence upon the male, however 
reinforces her dependence by depending on him to liberate her—there is no 
suggestion that she is capable of liberating herself. She is rather a kind of 
addict who must be forced by the agency of another to break with her 
dependent habit. Weininger theorizes women’s liberation entirely in terms 
of their continued dependency, but on a ‘higher’ level. Man has the moral 
duty to withhold sex from women so as not to make women dependent on 
them, which means that woman depends on man for her liberation. 

Tragic ironies abound in Weininger. Even if his gender-theory leaves no 
basis for the family and hence for a certain sort of patriarchy, a philosophi¬ 
cal framework that renders women beings who inherently do not inhabit 
the moral realm” is patriarchal to the extent that value, respect, and in I act 
agency systematically accrue to all things masculine/male. Again, Weinin¬ 
ger’s critique of man’s hypocrisy towards woman depends on a diagnosis < 
a lack of fit between saying and doing, between theory and practice. Whi < 
for him actions speak louder than words, there is still an inconsistency 
between treating women decently but saying nasty things about ihem in 
generalizations about Woman. We should not forget that theorizing i 
a practice which has implications for political action. If Weininger an 
young Wittgenstein opposed women’s suffrage, surely this had an in urn 
connection with holding an ideology concerning Woman as a mora ) 
rior being. Hence the mature Wittgenstein’s qualified admiration or 
inger as “great” as a potential source of an “important truih i 
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overlapping in specific cases notwithstanding, Wittgenstein wanted to teach 
us differences. Whereas for Weininger “in art so in science, the real purpose 
is to reach the type, the platonic Idea,” 63 Wittgenstein urges us not to say 
there must be something in common to all games for example, but to look 
and see what the similarities and differences are. “To repeat: don’t think but 
look.” 64 Wittgenstein’s attack on essentialism concerning games can be 
applied to essentialism concerning man and woman. One of the problems 
with Weininger’s theorizing is its dependence on Platonic ideal types which 
are meant to differentiate the typical from the anomalous in a value-laden 
manner. Behind Weininger’s ideal types lurks an all-too-familiar female and 
male stereotype which directs and unduly limits the evidence of empirical 
observation and philosophical reflection. The form of Wittgenstein’s dis¬ 
agreement with Weininger is clear: “What I am opposed to is the concept of 
some ideal exactitude given us a priori, as it were. At different times we 
have different ideals of exactitude; and none of them are supreme.” 65 We¬ 
ininger pretends that we have or can construct some eternal ideal exactitude 
in archetypes like Woman and Man. But, as Wittgenstein notes, the measure 
of comparison changes and is itself historically conditioned. Thus an age 
that easily assumes how women are, will unreflectively conclude that is 
how they must be. 

Wittgenstein deflates ideal type method of investigation and embraces 
empirical investigation in such matters. He writes of Schopenhauer’s claim 
that man’s real life span is 100 years: ‘“Yes, that’s how it is,’ you say, 
‘because that’s how it must be!’ ‘Of course, that’s how it must be!’ It is just 
as though you have understood a creator’s purpose. You have grasped the 
system. You do not ask ‘But how long do men actually live?’ Which strikes 
you now as a superficial matter; whereas you have understood something 
more profound.” 66 Recast this to the issue at hand. Weininger: woman’s real 
nature is that of a phallus worshipping nymphomaniac whose “whole being, 
bodily and mental is sexuality itself.” 67 If this is swallowed, then it is just 
as though you have understood a creator’s purpose. You have grasped the 
system. You no longer ask ‘But what are actual women like and how do they 
love and live?’ To the mature Wittgenstein’s way of thinking, looking and 
seeing strikes this sort of Methodist, of which Weininger is one, as a super¬ 
ficial matter; he is deluded into thinking that he understood something more 
profound. 

A useful distinction can be made between theories of gender that posit a 
fundamental difference between men and women/masculine and feminine, 
and theories of gender that make that difference a relation of dominance or 
superiority. Weininger has a theory of the latter type while Wittgenstein 
seems to belong to the former camp. Respect for difference for its own sake 
between men and women is not possible for Weininger. In his view, feminin¬ 
ity is defective, a tainted spot in mankind. “Woman as woman must disap¬ 
pear, and until that has come to pass there is no possibility of establishing the 
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kingdom of God on earth.” 68 For Weininger detecting the feminine in him¬ 
self calls for destruction and self-mutilation. When the later Wittgenstein 
detects a “feminine trait” in his own work or character, guilt arises only if 
he attempts to disavow or evaluate it from a masculine perspective, as if the 
masculine should be the measure of the value of the feminine. So the guilt 
would be the guilt of self-deception, of deceiving oneself about one’s own 
nature or character. 

For Weininger, femininity is a theoretical category as well as a way of 
thinking, an intellectual and emotional tendency. For Wittgenstein it is 
primarily the latter. Wittgenstein associated metaphorical and figurative 
usages of language with femininity and acknowledged the proclivity to this 
mode of thinking in himself. What is important here is that the mature 
Wittgenstein came to recognize what he thought of as feminine in himself, 
and did not shrink from it in guilt and horror. Weininger, however, commit¬ 
ted suicide as a young man. His awful thought was that he embodied the 
worst elements of human nature. 

Wittgenstein acknowledges differences between men and women with¬ 
out necessarily reverting to locating maleness as normative and hegemonic 
in characterizations of what is human, very differently from Weininger. 
Wittgenstein fragments Weininger’s hierarchy of male supremacy over fe¬ 
male inferiority. He not only speaks of different kinds of natures in different 
people, where these natures are to be seen as family resemblances, but he 
also acknowledges different standards for evaluation rooted in the differ¬ 
ences between human beings rather than against them. Consider Wittgen¬ 
stein’s remarks on Virginia Woolf. He thinks she was raised in such a way 
as to see one’s worth as a function of one’s contribution to culture—as in 
writing, art, music, science or politics. As far as Wittgenstein is concerned, 
the value of women’s difference does not lie in their contributions to cul¬ 
ture. “If at some time there should be great musical compositions and great 
poetry, and if there were a high proportion of women among the great 
composers—this would not make me think more highly of women. What 
I’d admire in any woman would be just what I have found in those women 
whom I have deeply admired in the course of my life. Something I could 
not find in a man. Something I’d never expect or look for in a man.” 69 
Weininger could never say such a thing. As we have seen, for Weininger 
Woman should self-destruct, “woman as a woman must disappear ... if she 
is to place herself in relation to the idea of humanity.... In that way only can 
there be an emancipation of woman.” 70 

I mention yet another salient difference between Weininger and the ma¬ 
ture Wittgenstein. Weininger privileges the detached individual male as “the 
microcosm,” as the source of knowledge, understanding and spirituality. 71 
The consequent solitude and solipsism is endorsed, even celebrated. Now 
in the mature works of Wittgenstein, the emphasis is on community as a 
source of language, knowledge, understanding and morality. Respect for the 
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individual is retained but, notably, she can be understood only if she h 
situated against her background. Now bringing people together or “pairing’ 
as Weininger calls it, is iconic of community. ‘Match-making,’ respect for 
convention and rules, for ‘the given’ and ‘what is imposed’ are quintessen¬ 
tial features of the feminine in Weininger’s system. 72 1 suggest that Witt gen 
stein, in his relentless self-examination during the transition period between 
the early and the late philosophy, came to recognize and accept the immense 
importance of such “feminine traits.” And insofar as these themes receive 
elaboration in the late philosophy, it exhibits ‘feminine’ traits. Although 
entries for ‘father’ and ‘mother’ are missing from the index of the Philo 
sophical Investigations, they are conspicuous by their absence. For the 
mothers and fathers are teachers/trainers of the mother-tongue, and in gen 
eral, educators in conceptual/cultural practices. Furthermore, the fathers’ 
features are traceable if not discernible without further ado in the great 
patriarchal systems of the tradition which constitute the background to 
Wittgenstein’s reflections and critiques. 

By highlighting these differences between Weininger and the mature 
Wittgenstein the possibility that Weininger had a positive impact on 
Wittgenstein’s late philosophy is not meant to be excluded. On the contrary, 
it is natural to expect such an impact given Wittgenstein’s lifelong admira¬ 
tion for him as “a genius,” “as someone worth reading,” and the way Wein¬ 
inger’s name appears on Wittgenstein’s list of people who influenced him. 
Weininger’s name is placed between the seven thinkers who influenced the 
Tractatus and the two (Spengler and Sraffa) who influenced the Investiga¬ 
tions. If the list presents a chronological order of influences, 73 then it is an 
open question whether Weininger also influenced the late philosophy. 

Weininger’s impact on the late philosophy is uncharted territory and the 
topic deserves a treatment all its own. I suggest that Weininger’s more 
fertile, if less salient, ideas resonate with the spirit and some of the themes 
of Wittgenstein’s mature work. Here I briefly offer a few examples of such 
points of resonance. To begin with, there is a striking similarity in the 
expressions of their attitude toward their times. Weininger writes: “Our age 
... is a time when art is content with daubs..., a time of a superficial anarchy 
with no feeling for justice, a time of capitalism and Marxism, a time when 
history, life and science are no more than political economy and technical 
instruction ... , a time with no great artists and no great philosophers.” 74 
Compare this with Wittgenstein’s complaints in the preface to his transi¬ 
tional work Philosophical Remarks: “This book is written for those who arc 
in sympathy with the spirit in which it is written. This is not, I believe, ihe 
spirit of the main current of European and American civilization. The spirit 
of this civilization makes itself manifest in the industry, architecture and 
music of our time, in its fascism and socialism, and it is alien and un¬ 
congenial to the author.” 75 This passage is plausibly read as a partial articu¬ 
lation of “the darkness of this time” 76 which Wittgenstein refers to in the 
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activity. By exploring his links to Weininger in more detail than custom¬ 
ary, I also placed him in a cultural context suggesting that he was more 
than the philosopher of language whom Anglo-American philosophy 
tried to domesticate. 

To return to my beginning: Does my literary montage only exhibit or say 
something too? Well, like lovers, these two are hard to pry apart. In any 
event, I hope it expresses a Wittgensteinian coeur-de-cris in Culture and 
Value: “Let us be human.” 86 
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